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Two Examples of Unusual Work by Greco 

E. H. WILCOX 




^HE recent discov- 
ery of two min- 
iature portraits 
whose author- 
ship is given, by 
a consensus of 
critical opinions, 
to Domenico 
Theotocopuli, reveals that extraordi- 
nary personality in an hitherto almost 
unsuspected phase of activity. We 
know him as the mystic painter who 
turned his energetic hand to sculpture 
and architecture ; as the visionary and 
perhaps, in his last years, half-mad 
portrayer of men's souls; as the reli- 
gious fanatic ; as an exponent of the 
decorative possibilities of form, move- 
ment, and colour. Small sketches and 
studies for his large compositions are 
plentiful, but until now he has not been 
generally known as a miniature painter. 
Indeed we know of only one other un- 
questionable example— the considera- 
bly larger miniature in the Casa Greco. 
That the persons represented are 
Spanish is evident at once, being Cas- 
tillian types. The oval contour of the 



face, accentuated in the one by the 
lady's rather preposterous head dress, 
in the other by the man's beard and 
incipient baldness; the high-bridged 
nose, the deep setting of the eyes and 
high narrow forehead noticeable in both 
faces, are markedly characteristic. The 
lady is especially interesting as she 
represents a type frequently used not 
only by Greco but also by most Span- 
ish artists, as a model for the Virgin 
or any ideal head. The careful execu- 
tion and lack of mysticism, unusual in 
Greco's work of any period, suggest 
that they may have been executed as a 
commission. Yet his portrait of Georg 
Theotocopuli now at Sevilla is equally 
restrained. 

This precision of modeling indicates 
that at that time, Italy and her tradi- 
tions had not altogether faded from 
the artist's mind. The citadel of To- 
ledo, ancient even in his lifetime, had 
not yet overpowered his vision with 
suggestions of her past so rich in strife, 
romance and tragedy. Therefore we 
may consider these miniatures as early 
examples of his second period. 
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Facsimile Signature Domenico Theotocopuli 



